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1 
EISTORE 


HE late Biſhop Burner, having 
written an elaborate Hiſtory of 
his own Times, which is juſt now 
5 publiſh'd, and therein ſhewn, in 
many of his Characters, even of the greateſt 
Perſonages, a Contempt of Human Nature 
not eaſy to be parallePd ; I hope it will not 
be a Crime unpardonable, if 1 preſume to 
take ſome Liberty with this Reverend Wri- 


ter, who has taken ſo great a Licence with 
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4 The Character of this Right Reverend 
Author, is indeed Great and Conſiderable, 
and ſufficient to guard his Memory from 

the Attacks and Scrutinies of envious Scrih- 
lers, and malignant Libellers; but where 
Truth and Publick Zeal, are the only Mo- 
tives to Reflections and Remarks on his po- 
litical Writings, the Caſe is undoubtedly 
quite otherwiſe : And I am confident, even 
his Friends and Advocates muſt fo far agree 
with me, as to allow his Fame would not 
have ſuffered, if he had omitted at leaſt 
ſome part of his Hiſtory. | 

If the want of Style in ſome places, and 
Method in the whole, are Defects in an Hi- 
ſtorian ; if different Accounts of the ſame 
Mea and Things, in different places, can be 
calPd Inconſiſtencies; if the Report of others, 
moſtly Chit-Chat, be ſo much Hear-ſay as 

to be beneath Hiſtory ; if, in ſome Inſtances, 
Characters that all Men can contradict, or 
juſtly find fault with, are in any degree par- 
tial ; and if particular Encomiums an 
Praiſes of a Man's ſelf, at the Colt and Abuſe 
of others, be in any reſpect vain : I am ſorry 
to find they are ſo nearly ally'd to a Right 
Reverend Prelate. +» | | 

His Hiftory of the Reformation, is truly a | 
Glorjous and Excellent Work ; a Work of 
great Labour, Learning, and Ingenuity : But 
his Hiſtory of his own Times, is, tor the moſt 
part, as trifling, inſignificant, and defective, 

as 


[ 
C 


. ? 


ES 


as the other is apparently ſtrong and excel- 


lently well wrote. This ſhews his Judgment 


was better of Things that were paſs'd, where 
he had Recourſe to the Writings of others, 


than of any thing which occurr'd to his own 


Obſervation, wherein he had no Guide for 
his Conduct: And what has prevaiPd on 


me, beyond any other Conſideration, to take 
notice of the laſt· mentionꝰd Hiſtory, is, that 
a Biſhop ſhould write ſo voluminous a Nar- 
rative, in defence of the Revolution, which 
reſcu'd this Nation from Slavery, and be at 
the ſame time ſo very inconſiſtent as to ca- 
lumniate and aſperſe the great Hand and In- 
ſtrument of our Deliverance, the Immortal 
King William. + 

On this Character I build my Reflections, 


| which can by no means bear the face of Diſ- 
afteQtion : The Biſhop's Zeal I every where 


approve of ; but not always his particular 
Uſe of it. And, to come to the Task I have 
undertaken, I ſhall here examine his Hiſtory 
throughout, and make proper Remarks as 
conciſely as may be, with a Spirit becoming 
one who has a due Regard to open Truth and 
real Sincerity. 
The Preface to this extraordinary Hiſtory 
is full of the vain Solemnity of Self. Praiſe, 
which I ſhall take more exact notice of in 
the Cloſe of my Remarks. And where he is 
not commending himſelf, he falls heavily up- 


on the Clergy; even with this notable In- 
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(4) | 
eonſiſtence, where, in pag. 3. he takes upon 
him to ſay, That his Zeal for the Intereſt of 
the Clergy made him ſevere upon them. 

In pag. 9. he ſays, That King James I. ſer 
up Biſhops in Scotland, when he had no Re. 
venues to give them, but what he was to pur. 
chaſe for them : And yet in the ſame Page, 
even in the following Words of the ſame 
Sentence, he allows, that all Tythes, and the 
Church Lands, were veſted in the Crown : 
but 'tis true, he inſinua tes it was only in or- 
der to the granting them away to the Men 
about him, that bore the greateſt Sway, And 
this he mentions, to bring in by the Neck 
and Shoulders his favouring the Papiſts of 
Scotland, and hating the Kirk, 

He has indeed, in this Page, a ſhort Para- 
graph of curious Hiſtory ; where he tells us, 
this King was exceedingly careful to ſecure 
to himſelf the Body of the Eugliſb Nation; 
which was manag'd by his Ambaſſador 
Bruce, a younger Brother of a noble Family 
in Scotland, who carried the Matter with 
ſuch Addreſs and Secrecy, that all the Great 
Men in England, without knowing of one 
another's doing it, and without Queen Eli- 


rabetb's ſuſpecting any thing concerning it, 


ſign'd an Agreement in Writing, to aſſert 
and ſtand by the King of Scots Right of Suc- 


© ceſfion to the Crown of Englaud. This, in 


his Miniſter, was acting the part of a great 
Stateſman, and thorough Politician, * 
2 om 0 
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Wie find in pag. to. a ſhort Character of 
Biſhops, which runs thus : The Biſhops 
themſelves did their Parts very ill. They 
generally grew haughty : They neglected 
their Functions, and were often at Court, 
and loſt all Eſteem with the People. Here 
he attacks his Right Reverend Brethren ; 
and I would fain ask him, were he now liv- 
ing, Whether thisCha racter would not as well 
fit ſome other Times, and ſome other Digni- 
taries, as thoſe he is writing of ? In another 
place, ſpeaking of the Clergy in general, he 
lays, they were ſuch a Set of Men, ſo igno- 
rant, and ſo very ſcandalous, that it was not 
_ poſſible to ſupport them. 

Tho? the above Cenſure of the Hiſtorian 
may be in ſome meaſure juſt, as to ſome par- 
ticular Clergymen, in moſt Ages of the 
World; yet ſurely it cannot be ſo with re- 
ſpect to the whole Body of the Clergy, which 
the Biſhop plainly points out. But it may be 
politically urg'd, to bring over a Party of 
Mea to his (ide, whoſe Libertine Principles þ 
make them ready to ſwallow and efteem any 
Scandal againſt the Prieſthood. 


i- Page 17. has a Character of K. James J. 
t, which 1s the following : His Reign in Eag- 
rt laud was a continued Courſe of mean Prac- 
* tices. The firſt Condemnation of Sir Wal- 
nll ter Raleigh was very black: But the exe- 
at | cuting him after ſo many Years, and after 


an Employment that had been given him, 
was 


as counted a barbarous ſacrificing him to 


(6) 


the Spaniards. The Riſe and Fall of the 
Earl of Somenſet, and the ſwift Progreſs of 
the Duke of Buckinghan's Greatneſs, were 
things that expos'd him to all the World, 
The great Figure the Crown of Euglaud 
had made in Queen Eligabeth's Time, who 
had render'd herſelf the Arbiter of Chri/ter:- 
dom, and was the Wonder of the Age, was 
ſo much eclipſed, if not quite darkened du- 
ring thisReign, that King James was become 
the Scorn of the Age: And while hungry 


Writers flatter'd him out of meaſure at 


home, he was deſpiſed by all abroad as a Pe- 
dant, without true Judgment, Courage or 
Steadineſs, ſubject to his Favourites, and de- 
livered up to the Counſels, or rather the Cor. 
ruption of Hain. RE 
This general political Character is pretty 
juſt of this King; but then the Biſhop, who 
wrote a Hiſtory of the-Reformation, ſhould 
have been ſo impartial as to have told us, It 
was, notwithſtanding, in this Reign, that the 
Laws againſt Prieſts and Jeſuits were con- 
firmed, and ſeveral Statutes enacted again(t 
Popiſh Recuſants, who were prohibired to 
bear Offices, and under divers Incapacities; 
beſides a great many other good Laws for 
the Government of the Kingdom, and Wel- 

fare of the People. 
In the Pages 3o. and 47. there is this Cha- 
racter of King Charles I. He loved high and 
5 | rough 
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rough Methods, but had neither the Skill to | 
conduct them, nor the Height of Genius to 
manage them. He hated all that offered 
prudent and moderate Counſels : He thought 
it lowed from a Meanneſs of Spirit, and a 
Care to preſerve themſelves by ſacrificing 
his Authority, or from Republican Princi- 
ples: And even when he ſaw it was neceſ- 
fary to follow ſuch Advices, yet he hated 
thoſe that gave them. His Reign, both in 
Peace and War, was a continual Series of 
Errors : So that it does not appear, that he 
had a true Judgment of Things. He was 
out of meaſure ſet on following his Humour, 
| but unreaſonably feeble to thoſe whom he 
truſted, chiefly to the Queen. He had too 
high a Notion of the Regal Power, and 
thought that every Oppoſition to it was Re- 
bellion. He minded little Things too much, 
and was more concerned in the drawing of 
a Paper, than in fighting a Battle. He had a 
firm Averſion to Popery, but was much in- 
clined to a middle way between Proteſtants 
and Papiſts, by which he loſt the one, with- 
out gaining the other. His engaging the 
Duke of Rohan in the War of Rochelle, and 
then aſſiſting him ſo poorly, and forſaking 
him at laſt, gave an ill Opinion of him to 
all the Proteitants abroad. 

Thus the Biſhop has depainted the Cha- 
racter of a Prince, who for his Piety, Hu- 
manity, and perſonal Virtues, was inferior 

| co 


ws (83) 
to none; and tho he might err, as all Prin. 
ces have done, yet his Reign was fo far from 
being a continual Series of Errors, that he 
fell not a Sacrifice to them, or to his. want 
of Judgment, but to a tyrannical hypocriti. | 
cal Faction, by none ſurpaſſed, if ever e- 
qualled. As 

We now come to CrommwelPs Principles 
and Maxims. In pag. 42. Cromzwell, in a 
Conference with the Scots, who were for 
preſerving ſacred the Perſon of K. Charles l. 
from the binding Quality of their Cove- 
nant, by which they. ſwore they would be 
faithful in the Preſervation of his Majeſty's 
Perſon, after a long Diſcourſe of the Nature 
of Regal Power, thus argued : He thought 
a Breach of Truſt in a King ought to be pu- 
niſhed more than any other Crime whatſo- 
| ever: He ſaid, as to their Covenant, they 
6 ſwore to the Preſervation of the King's Per- 

5 fon in Defence of the true Religion: If then 
= it appeared that the Settlement of the rrue 

Religion was obſtructed by the King, fo 

that they could not come at it but by put. 

ting him out of the way, then their Oath 


could not bind them to the preſerving him [ 
any longer. He faid alſo, their Covenant f 
did bind them to bring all Malignants, In- 
cendiaries, and Enemies to the Cauſe, to 4 
condign Puniſhment: And was not this to 8 
be executed impartially? What were all P 
thoſe on whom publick Juſtice had been 4 


done, 


— — . 


3 („„ 
done, but ſmall Offenders acting by Com- 
miſſion from the King, who was therefore 
the Principal, and ſo-the moſt Guilty? 

In pag. 65. the Biſhop inſerts ſome of the 
Maxims of Cromwell: He there fays, when 
he firſt aſſumed the Government, he had 
three great Parties of the Nation all againſt 
him, the Epiſcopal, the Presbyterian, and 
the Republican Party. The laſt was the 
molt ſer on his Ruin, looking on him as the 
Perſon that had perfidiouſly broke the Houſe 
of Commons, and was ſetting up for him- 
ſelf. He had none to rely on but the Ar- 
my; yet that Enthuſiaſtickx Temper, that 
he had taken ſo much pains to raiſe amon 
them, made them very intractable. Many 
of the chief Officers were broken and im- 


priſoned by him; and he flattered the reſt 


the beſt he could: He went on in his old 
way of long and dark Diſcourſes, Sermons, 
and Prayers. As to the Cavalier Party, he 
was afraid both of Aſſaſſination, and other 


Plottings from them. As to the former of 


theſe, he took a Method that proved very ef- 
fectual: He ſaid often and openly, that in a 
War it was neceſſary to return upon any Side 


all the violent things that any of the one 


Side did to the other. This was done for 
preventing greater Miſchief, and for bring- 
ing Men to fair War: Therefore, he ſaid, 
Aſſaſſinations were ſuch deteſtable things, 


that he would never begin them ; but if a- 
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co none; and tho he might err, as all Prin. 
ces have done, yet his Reign was fo far from 


being a continual Series of Errors, that he 
fell not a Sacrifice to them, or to his. want 
of Judgment, but to a tyrannical hypocriti. 
cal Faction, by none ſurpaſſed, if ever e. 
qualled. „ 93 N 
We now come to Cromevell's Principles 
and Maxims. In pag. 42. Cromepell, in a 


Conference with the cot, who were for 


preſerving ſacred the Perſon of K. Charles J. 
from the binding Quality of their Cove- 
nant, by which they. ſwore they would be 
faithful in the Preſervation of his Majeſty's 
Perſon, after a long Diſcourſe of the Nature 


of Regal Power, thus argued : He thought 


a Breach of Truſt in a King ought to be pu. 
niſhed more than any other Crime whatſo. 
ever: He faid, as to their Covenant, they 
ſwore to the Preſervation of the King's Per- 
ſon in Defence of the true Religion: If then 
it appeared that the Settlement of the true 
Religion was obſtructed by the King, ſo 


that they could not come ar it but by pur- 


ting him out of the way, then their Oath 
could not bind them to the preſerving him 
any longer. He faid alſo, their Covenant 
did bind them to bring all Malignants, In- 
cendiaries, and Enemies to the Cauſe, to 
condign Puniſhment : And was not this to 
be executed impartially? What were all 


thoſe 'on whom publick Juſtice had been 
| done, 


the Principal, and ſo the molt Guilty? 


Foods Mo AY 
done, but ſmall Offenders acting by 
miſſion from the. King, who was therefore 


In pag. 65. the Biſhop inſerts ſome of the 
Maxims of Cromewell/: He there fays, when 
he firſt aſſumed the Government, he had 
three great Parties of the Nation all againſt 
him, the Epiſcopal, the Presbyterian, and 
the Republican Party. The laſt was the 
molt ſer on his Ruin, looking on him as the 
Perſon that had perfidiouſly broke the Houſe 
of Commons, and was ſetting up for him- 
ſelf. He had none to rely on but the Ar- 
my; yet that Enthuſialtick "Temper, that 

he had taken ſo much pains to raiſe amon 
them, made them very intractable. Many 
of the chief Officers were broken and im- 
priſoned by him ; and he flattered the reſt 
the beft he could: He went on in his old 
way of long and dark Diſconrles, Sermons, 
and Prayers, As to the Cayalier Party, he 
was afraid both of Aſſaſſination, and other 
Plottings from them. As to the former of 
theſe, he took a Method that proved very ef- 
fectual: He ſaid often and openly, that in a 
War it was neceſſary to return upon any Side 
all the violent things that any of the one 
Side did to the other. This was done for 
preventing greater Miſchief, and for bring- 
ing Men to fair War: Therefore, he ſaid, 
Aſſaſſinations were ſuch deteſtable things, 
that he would never begin them ; but if a- 
5 | ny 
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ny of the King's Party ſhould endeavour to 
aſſaſſinate him, and fail in it, he would 
make an aſſaſſinating War of it, and deſtro 
the whole Family: And he pretended he 
had Inftruments to execute it, whenſoever 
he ſhould give Order for it. The Terror of 
this, was a better Security to him than his 
Guards. | 
I have mentioned theſe two Paragraphs 
to ſhew the Politicks of Cromwell, and the 
Inconſiſtency of them: In the firſt of them 
he is for murdering the King, and putting 
him out of the way; in the latter he de- 
clares againſt Aſſa ſſinations and violent 
Things! But indeed this is in his own Caſe : 
And who doubts he had not Inſtruments un- 
lawfully to return any juſt Atrempts that 
ſhould be made on his Government, when 
he had the Army of his Side? Then be- 
ſides, who can eaſily believe that the Preſ- 
byterian and Republican Parties could be ſo 
much ſet againſt Crommwelt ? But this the 
Biſhop credits, from the Report of others, 
to illuſtrate the Difficulties the Uſurper had 
to encounter, and help build up the Cha- 
racer of a King-killing Protector. 5 
' Pap. 43; of the Biſhop's Hiſtory, informs 
the World of an important Matter : He 
there gives us the firſt Riſe of a conſiderable 
Party-word, the word his, in the follow- 
ing manner. He ſays, the $947h-J/efft Caun- 
ties of Scotland have ſeldom Corn * to 
erve 
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ſerve round the Year; and the Northern 
Parts producing more than they need, thoſe 
in the Veſt come in the Summer to buy at 
Leith the Stores that come from the North - 
And from a word Mhiggam, uſed in driving 
their Horſes, all that drove were called the 
IVhiggamors, and ſhorter the J/higs. Now 
in that Year (1648) after the News came 
down of Duke Hamilton's Defeat, the Mini- 
ſters animated their People to riſe, and 
march to Edinburgh : And they came up, 

marching on the Head of their Pariſhes, 
with unheard.of Fury, Praying and Preach- 
ing all the way as they came. The Mar- 
quiſs of Argyle and his Party came and 
headed them, they being about fix thou- 
ſand. This was called the J/>;ggamors In- 
road + And ever after that, all that oppoſed 
the Court, came in contempt to be called 
Migr. And from Scotland the Word was 
brought into England. | 

Theſe are the Biſhop's own Words, as to 

the Riſe of the Whigs; and I think it is a 
very notable Piece of Hiſtory. In pag. 71. 


he tells us how Cromwell firſt introduced 


the Jes into this Kingdom: When Crom- 
well ( ſays the Biſhop) underitood what 
Dealers the Zezws were every where in that 
Trade that depends on News, the advanc- 
ing Money upon high or low Intereſt, in 
proportion to the Riſque they run, or the 
Gain to be made as the Times might turn; 
| G2: and 


„ 
and in the buying and ſelling of the Actions 
of Money ſo advanced; he, more upon that 
account than in compliance with the Princi- 
ple of Toleration, brought a Company of 
them over to Eugland, and gave them leave 
to build a Synagogue. 

Here the eros are imported in this Na- 
tion as a Company of Actors, to aſſiſt the Tra- 
gedy of Oliver's Uſurpation; and to make 
them his good Friends and Spies, in gaining 
him Intelligence from Abroad, as well as 
earning their Religion at Home. 'Tho? ne- 
vertheleſs Oliver was a Man of very great 
Virtue. - © | | OT | 

In pag. 89. after he has complimented 
Crommwe!Ps Adminiſtration, he conſiſtently 
ſays, I now leave a mad and confuſed Scene, 
to open a more Auguſt and Splendid one, 272. 
the Reſtoration of King Charles II. And yet 
he every where ſuggeſts, that the Court of 
King Charles was to the laſt degree wicked : 
And how Wickedneſs can be called 4924/7, 
is difficult to determine? But the Biihop 
was willing to open the Reſtoration, which 
was ſo great a Bleſſing to this Kingdom, 
with a kind of Flouriſh, whatever it atter- 
wards ſuffered by his Treatment. 

For pag. 92. he tells us, With the Reſto- 
ration of the King, a Spirit of extravagant 
Toy ſpread over the Nation, that brought 
on with it the throwing off the very Pro- 


feſſions of Virtue and Piety : All ended in 
| Enter- 
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Entertainments and Drunkenneſs, which 
over-run. the three Kingdoms to ſuch a de- 
gree, that it very much corrupted all their 
Morals. Under the colour of drinking the 
King's Health, there were great Diſorders: 
and much Riot every where: And the Pre- 
tences of Religion gave great Advantages, 
as well as they furniſhed much Matter, to 
the prophane Mockers of true Piety, 
What a monſtrous Deſcription is here, of 
the innocent Rejoicings of a People re- 
deemed from the vileſt Tyranny that Man- 
kind could ſuffer, and reſtored to their law- 
ful injured King! There is no doubt but 
their Joy was exceſſive and unbounded on 
ſo great and glorious an Event; but /twas 
only for a Time, and had no Influence in 
corrupting their Morals. And is not Joy on 
all ſuch Occaſions extravagant? But this 
Spirit of Joy in the People, it ſeems, did not 
pleaſe the Biſhop. 
_ Having taken this Liberty with the Peo- 
ple, let us ſee what Freedom he takes with 


King Charles, whoſe Character follows, 


and is thus: The King was then thirty 
Years of Age, and, as might have been ſup- 
pos'd, palt the Levities of Youth, and the 
Extravagance of Pleaſure. He had a very 
good Underſtanding. He knew well the 
State of Affairs both at Home and Abroad. 
He had a Softneſs of Temper that charmed 
all who came near him, 'till they found how 

. little 
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little they could depend on good Looks. 
kind Words, and fair Promiſes; in which he 


Was liberal to exceſs, becauſe he intended 


nothing by them, bur to get rid of Importy- 
nities, and to ſilence all farther preſſing upon 
him. He ſeemed to have no Senſe of Reli. 
gion: Both at Prayers and Sacrament he, as 
it were, took care to ſatisfy People, that he 
Was in no ſort concerned in that about which 
he was employ*'d. So that he was very far 
from being an Hypocrite, unleſs his aſſiſting 
at thoſe Performances was a ſort of Hypo- 
criſy, (as no doubt it was) but he was 
ſure not to encreaſe that by any the 
leaſt Appearance of Religion. He diſguis'd 
his Popery to the laſt. But when he talk'd 
freely, he could not help letting himſelf our 
againſt the Liberty that under the Reforma- 
tion all Men took of enquiring into Matters 
of Religion ; for from their Enquiry into Mat- 
ters of Religion, they carried the Humour far- 
ther, to enquire into Matters of State. He 
ſaid often, He thought Government was a 
much ſafer and eaſier thing where the Au- 
thority was believ*d infallible, and the Faith 


and Submiſſion of the People was implicit. 


He was affable and eaſy, and lov'd to be 
made ſo by all about him. The great Art 
of keeping him long, was, the being eaſy, 
and the making every thing eaſy to him. He 
had made ſuch Obſervations on the French 
Government, that he thought a King, who 

might 


C35) 
might be check'd, or have his Miniſters cal- 
led to an Account by a Parliament, was but 
a King in Name, He had much Compaſs of 
Knowledge, tho? he was never capable of 
much Application or Study. He underſtood 
the Mechanicks and Phyſick; and was a 
good Chymiſt, and much ſet on ſeveral Pre- 


parations of Mercury, chiefly the fixing it. 


He underſtood Navigation well : But above 
all, he knew the Architecture of Ships ſo 
perfectly, that in that reſpect he was exact 
rather more than became a Prince. His Ap- 
prehenſion was quick, and his Memory good. 
He was an everlaſting Talker. He told his 


Stories with a good Grace: But they came 


in his way too often. He had a very ill 
Opinion both of Men and Women; and did 
not think that there was either Sincerity or 
Chaſtity in the World out of Principle, but 
that ſome had either the one or the other 
out of Humour or Vanity. He thought that 
no body did ſerve him out of Love: And ſo 
he was quits with all the World, and loved 
others as little as he thought they loved 
him. He hated Buſineſs, and could not be 


_ eaſily brought to mind any: But when it 


was neceſſary, and he was ſet to it, he would 
ſtay as long as his Miniſters had work for 
him. The Ruin of his Reign, and of all his 


Affairs, was occaſioned chiefly by his deliver- 


ing himſelf up, atihis firſt coming over, to a 
mad Range of Pleaſure. 
| This 


NT 
This is the modeſt and ingenuous Cha. 
racter given by the Right Reverend Prelate 


of King Charles II. And in pag. 612. after 


exhibit ing a long Catalogue of Crimes againſt 
this Prince, and repeating the worſt part of 
His Character, he ſays, He had great Vi. 
ces, without any one Virtue to correct them. 
He inveighs againſt his Reign in the moſt 
bitter and violent Terms; and becauſe of the 
Calamities of the Plague, and the Fire of 
 Tondon, which the King could by no means 
prevent, ftamps a Curſe upon his Govern- 
ment. And as to the King's Perſon and Cha- 
raQer in general, for that he was of a manly 
Port, and had the Lines of a Cz/ar in his 
Face, he takes the Liberty to compare him 
to Tiberius. So are our politeſt Princes, 


whoſe Reigns are attended with Peace and | 


Proſperity, treated when the Breath 1s de- 
parted their Bodies! | * 

But let me examine this extraordinary 
Character a little: In the beginning, be- 
cauſe the King was thirty Years of Age, 
therefore he was to be paſt all youthful Plea- 
ſures. Query, Whether all other Princes, 
or even virtuous Biſhops, have ever been 
ſo exemplarily chaſte? Next, he was liberal 
in Promiſes, to get rid of Importunities: I 


thought the giving way to Promiſes was 
the Occaſion of Importunities, as to their 


Performance; but I find I was miſtaken. 
He had no Senſe of Religion ; rhis is a very 
N 85 maaſterly 
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maſterly Stroke in a Character. Then how 
artfully and reputably he brings it in, that 
the King was no ' Hypocrite! He diſguiſed 
his Popery to the laſt ; this is undoubtedly 
meant for the Good of the Reformation ; bur 
how does it appear he was all his Life a Pa- 
pit > What he ſays of him as to Religion 
and Government, makes King Charles a good 
Politician ; which I did not know before. 
He lov'd to be made eaſy: And pray what 
Prince does not? But in him *cwas a Crime. 
What King would like to be check'd, if he 
could help it > He was a good Chymiſt; and 
that every Prince is not. It does not become 
a Prince to know with exactneſs the Archi- 
tecture of Ships: I preſume in this the Biſhop 
deſign'd a Reflection on the Czar of Myſ- 
covy,who ſerv'd an Apprenticeſhip to a Ship- 
wright, He was an everlaſting Talker, and 
too often told merry Stories: It ſeems a 
King muſt not talk and be merry ; this Pri- 
vilege belongs only to his Subjects. He did 
not think there was any Sincerity in the 
World; and pray what Man of Senſe does 
think ir > He hatred Buſineſs ; but yet he 
would ſtay as long at it, as his Miniſters had 
work for him. The Ruin of his Reign, 
and of all his Affairs, was owing to his airy 
Pleaſures. O unhappy Prince ! that could 
not be allow'd thoſe gentle Liberties, and 
Pleaſures in Life, which all Princes, even the 
Greateſt, have taken; and none ſo liberally 
1 D as 


(18) 
as the wiſe Prince Salomon. But *twas a Vir. 
tue in him, and all the reſt; tho' a Vice in 
King Charles. | 

I have been a little Indicrous in handling 


this Character; but the Biſhop has given me ö 


ſuch fair room for it, that T could not reſiſt 
the Temptation: and his Memory muſt ex- 
cuſe what his Partiality has brought upon 
him. In his Characters of Great Men in 
this Reign, he was very ſingular. He ſays, 


the famous Lord Shaſresbury was a Man of | 


little or no Learning; yet of a great Size 
of Underſtanding; and an Aſtrologer: And 
that he was offer'd to be made King. This 
J am ſure is new to the polite World. 

In the beginning of the Reign of King 
Charles, he has long and tedious Accounts of 
the Affairs of Scotland, big with Abuſes of 


the whole Body of the Clergy. Dr. T7/ht- | 


for, Stilling fleet, and one or two others, 
are the only Divines he has any where 
prais'd : And he frequently makes a Step 
from Euglaud to Scotland, and from Scot- 
laud to France, and thence back again to 
Eusland, without any loſs of Time or in— 
troductory Ceremony, and many times void 
of all Connexion or Coherence, to calumniate 
the Clergy. 

In pag. 160. there is a remarkable piece 
of Hiſtory. The King had not been many 
Days at hiteball, when one Fenner, a 
violent Hifth-Monarohy Mam, who thought 

| It 
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(19) | 
it was not enough to believe that Chriſt was 
to reign on Earth, and to put the Saints in 
the poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, (an Opinion 
that they were all unſpeakably fond of) bur 
added to this, that the Saints were to take 
the Kingdom themſelves. He gather'd ſome 
of the moſt furious of the Party to a Meet- 
ing in Chle mam. ſerest. There they concert- 
ed the Day, and the Manner of their Riſing, 
to ſet Chriſt on his Throne, as they call'd it. 
But withal they meant to manage the Go- 
vernment in his Name; and were ſo formal, 
that they had prepar'd Standards and Co- 
lours with their Devices on them, and far- 
niſhed themſelves with very good Arms. 
But 'when the Day came, there was but a 
ſmall Appearance, not exceeding twenty. 
However, they reſolv'd to venture out into 
the Streets, and cry out, No King but 
Chrift. Some of them ſeemed perſuaded 
that Chriſt would come down, and head 
them, They ſcoured the Streets before 
them, and made a great Progreſs : Some 
were afraid, and all were amaz'd at this 
piece of Extravagance. They kill'd a great 
many, but were at laſt maſter'd by num- 
bers: And were all either kill'd, or taken 
and executed. 

This happen'd in the Year 1660. And in 
the Year 1679. a dangerous Plot, call'd, The 
Meal. Jub Plot, was diſcovered. The Bi- 
ſhop's Account of it runs thus: Danger- 
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field, a ſubtle and dextrous Man, who had 
gone through all the Shapes and Practices of 
Roguery, undertook now to coin a Plot for 
the ends of the Papiſtss He was in Goal 
for Debt, and was 1a an ill Intrigue with | 
one Cellier, a Popiſh Midwife, who had x 
great {ſhare of Wit, and was abandon'd to 
Lewdneſs. She got him to be brought out 
of Priſon, and carried him to the Counteſ; 
of Pozwis, a zealous managing Papiſt. He, 
after he had laid Matters with her, got into 
all Companies, and mixed with the hotteſt 
Men of the Town, and ſtudied to engage 
others with himſelf to ſwear, that they had 
been invited to accept of Commiſſions, and 
that a new Form of Government was to be 
ſet up, and that the King and the Royal Fa- 
mily were to be ſent away. He was carried 
with this Story firſt to the Duke of D, 
and then to the King, and had a weekly Al- 
lowance of Money, and was very kindly 
uſed by many of that ſide ; fo that a Whiſ— 
per run about Town, that ſome extraordi- | 
nary thing would quickly break out: And 
he having ſome Correſpondence with one 
Colonel Manſel, he made up a Bundle of ſe- 
ditious, but ill-contrived Letters, and laid 
them in a dark Corner of his Room : And 
then ſome Searchers were ſent from the 
Cuſtom-Houſe to look for ſome forbidden 
Goods, which they heard were in Mazſcl/'s 
Chamber. There were no Goods 8 
ut, 
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but, as it was laid, they found that Bundle of 
Letters : And upon that, a great Noiſe was 
made of a Diſcovery. But, upon Enquiry, 
it appear'd the Letters were counterfeited, 
and the Forger of them was ſuſpected; fo 
they ſearch'd into all Danger ffeld's Haunts, 
and in one of them they found a Paper, that 
contained the Scheme of this whole Fiction; 
which, becauſe it was found in a Meal-Tub, 
came to be called the Meal-Tub-Plot. Man- 
erfield was upon that clapt up, and he ſoon 
after confeſs'd how the whole Matter was 
laid and managed. at 
Here the Bithop has given a plain Narra- 
tive ofa Political ctitious Plot, coĩned for the 
ends of the Papiſts; and admitting it to be 
true, as I believe it may, have not there been 
other political Plots trump'd up, in other 
Reigns, ſince paſt, to ſerve other purpoſes ? 
I take it, the Anſwer is eaſily made. 
I now come to the Character of the Duke 
of York, afterwards King James. p. 168— 
He was very brave in his Youth, and fo 
much magnified by Monſieur Turenne, 
that, till his Marriage leſſened him, he real- 
ly clouded the King, and paſſed for the ſu- 
periour Gentus. He was naturally candid 
and ſincere, and a firm Friend, 'till Affairs 
and his Religioa wore out all his firſt Prin- 
Ciples and Inclinations. He had a great De- 
lire to underſtand Affairs; and in order to 
that, he kept a conſtant Journal of all that 
E paſſed. 
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paſſed. He would fee Things if he could; 
and the King could fee Things if he would. 
He had no true Judgment, and was ſoon 
determined by thoſe whom he Truſted ; but 
he was obſtinate againſt all other Advices. 
He was bred with high Notions of the 
Kingly Authority, and laid it down for a 
Maxim, 'That all who oppoſed the King 
were Rebels in their Hearts. He was per- 
petually in one Amour or other, without 
being very nice in his Choice: Upon which 
the King ſaid once, He believed his Brother 


had his Miltrciſes given him by his Prieſts | 


for Penance. He was naturally eager and 
revengeful, and was againſt the taking off 
any that ſet up in an Oppoſition to the Mea- 
ſures of the Court, and who by that means 
grew popular in the Houte of Commons. 
He was for rougher Methods. He conti- 
nued for many Years diſſembling his Reli- 
gion, and ſeemed zealous for the Church of 
England; but it was chiefly on deſign to 
hinder all Propoſitions that tended to unite 
us among ourſelves. He was a frugal Prince, 
and brought his Court into Method and 
Magnificence : For he had One Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds a Year allowed him. He 
was made High Admiral; and he came to 
underſtand all the Concerns of the Sea very 
particularly. The Duke found all the great 
Seamen had a deep Tincture from their E- 
ducation: They both hated —— 
ove 
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loved Liberty : They were Men of ſevere 
Tempers, and kept good Diſcipline. - But in 
order to the putting the Fleet into more 
confident Hands, the Duke began a Method 
of ſending Pages of Honour, and other 
young Perſons of Quality, to be bred to the 
Sea, And theſe were put in Command, as 
ſoon as they were capable of it, if not ſoo- 
ner. This diſcouraged many of the old 
Seamen, when they ſaw in what a Channel 
Advancement was like to go; who upon 
that left the Service, and went and com- 
manded Merchant men. By this means the 
Virtue and Diſcipline of the Navy is much 
loſt. It is true, we have a Breed of many 
gallant Men, who do diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in Action: But it is thought the Nation 
has ſuffered much by the Vices and Diſor- 
ders of thoſe Captains, who have riſen by 
their Quality more than by Merit or Ser- 
vice. 

His CharaQer of King James is ſurpri- 
zingly more moderate and favourable than 


that of King Charles; who moſt certainly 


of the two merited the gentleſt Severity. 
The worſt part of the Character of Fames 
relates to his Management of the Affairs of 


the Admiralty; wherein the Biſhop abuſes 


all our Nobility, who have any Commands 
in the Royal Navy: and theſe I am told are 
not a few; bur are Men of the greateſt 
Courage, and as ſuperiour in their Conduct 

| to 
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to the other Navy-Officers, as they are* in 
their Quality. In ſhort, they are the Ho. 
nour and Glory of our Fleet: But *tis by 
their means, it ſeems, the Navy is ſunk, 

Pag. 218. after the Biſhop has allowed 


the Victory of King James (when Duke 


of Pr) over the Dutch at Sea, he endea- 
vours to blemiſh his Character, by cenſu- 
ring his Conduct in not purſuing his Victo- 
ry, and making a ſecond Attack on the 
Dutch Fleer: This was to have been done 
at all hazards, even to the Loſs of the Re- 
putation the Duke hag acquired ; and he 
Was a Coward for beating the Dutch, and 
not beating them further: Which is as con- 
ſiſtent as to ſay, the Great Duke of Marl. 
borough was a great Coward, for that he 
did not beat the French over and over again 
in every Action during the laſt War, and at 
once drive his Enemies to the Gates of Paris. 
We have next a Piece of Secret Hiſtory, 
which every body knew of. In pag. 227. 
he ſays, A Story was ſet about, and general- 
ly believed, that the Earl of $9x7hesk, that 


had married a Daughter of Duke Hamil- 


tou's, ſuſpecting ſome Familiarities between 
the Duke of Y and his Wife, had taken 
a ſure Method to procure a Diſeaſe to him- 
ſelf, which he communicated to his Wife, 
and was by that means ſet round till it came 
to the Dutcheſs, who was fo tainted with 


ir, that it was the Occaſion of the Death : 
55 | : 
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all her Children, except the two Daughters, 
out two Queens ; and was believed the Cauſe 
of an. Illneſs, under which ſhe languiſhed 
long, and died ſo corrupted, that in dreſ- 
ſing her Body, after her Death, one of her 
Breaſts burſt, being a Maſs of Corruption. 

Here is a Story told, with Additions, to 
convince the World all the Dutcheſs's Chil- 
dren were dead of the foul Diſeaſe, except 
the two Queens; and that They, were ſo 
touched with its Dregs, that One of them 
had violent Humours in her Eyes, and the 
Other the Gout very early. Then what 
a lamentable Account is it of the Suffer- 
ings of the poor Dutcheſs, who was in- 
nocent of the whole Affair! But this is 
not all: He tells us Lord S$outhesk was for 
fome Years not ill-pleaſed to have this be- 
lieved ; and yet in the next Line there 1s 
this notable Aſſertion: But I know he hasjto 
ſome of his Friends denied the whole of the 
Story very ſolemnly. How well theſe agree 
together, I leave others to judge. „ 

In pag. 310, 314, Gc. the Biſhop gives us 
an Account of the great Criſis's, as he calls 
them, of the Proteſtant Religion. The Firſt 
Crifis, was when Charles V. by the defeat- 
ting the Duke of Saxony, and the getting 
him and the Landgrave of Heſſe into his 
hands, had ſubdued the Sralcaldick League; 
in which the Strength of the Proteſtant Re. 
ligion did then conſiſt, having been Win 
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ed by the ſucceeding Deaths of Hey VIII. 
and Francis I. Upon that Defeat all ſubmit. 
ted to the Emperor. The Second Cyiſis was 
towards the end of Queen Mary's Reign, 
when the Proteſtant Religion ſeemed extin- 
guiſhed in Exglaud, and the chief Cardi- 
nal Miniſters of the Roman Catholick Pow- 
ers deſigned a Peace for that very end, that 
their Maſters might be at leiſure to extirpate 
Hereſy, which was then ſpreading 1n their 
Dominions. The Third Cy, laſted from 
the Year 1585, to the Year 1589. Then be. 
gan the League of France. The Prince of 
Parma was victorious in the Netherlands. 
The Prince of Orange was murdered. The 
States fell under great Diſtractions. And 
- entered into a Deſign of dethroning 
the Queen of Euglaud, and putting the 
Queen of Scots in her ſtead. In order to 
that, they were for ſome Years preparing the 
greateſt Fleet that the World had ever ſeen, 
which came to be called The Invincible Ar- 
mmada. The Fourth Cri/zs was from the Bat- 
tel of Prague to the Year 1630, in which 
not only the Elector Palatine fell, but al. 
moſt all the Empire came under the Auj7r:- 
an Yoke, All Attempts to ſhake it off 
proyed unſucceſsful, and fatal to thoſe who 
undertook it, till the young and gteat King 
of Sweden, Cufiaviis Adolphus, engaged in 
it. The Wars of Rochelle, together with 
the Loſs of that important Place, ſeemed to 
| 6 threaten. 
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like a Land- Flood, and had like to have de- 


nifeſt his Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion; 
Which he is every where highly to be com- 


us the Dutcheſs of Port ſinouih's Account as 


(20 
threaten the Deſtruction of the Proteſtants 
of France. Eugland fell under thoſe un- 
happy Jealouſies, which began a disjointing 
between the King and his People. And the 
States were much preſled by the Spaniards 
under Hinola. The Fifth Cyiſis was brought 
upon the whole Reformation, which has 
been of the longeſt Continuance (fays the 
Biſhop) ſince we are yet in the Agitations 
of it. He mentions no Year, but fixes it to 
the Period when the Elector of Cologne was 
prevailed on to put the Freuch in poſſeſſion 
of his Country, and todeliver himſelf, with 
all his Dominions, over into their hands. 
When he did that, all upon the Ryiue were 
ſtruck with ſuch a Conſternation, that there 
was no Spirit nor Courage left: And the 
King of Frazce came down upon the Dutch 


ſtroyed them. 
Ihe Delign of the Hiſtorian in particula- 
rizing theſe extraordinary Criſis's, is to ma- 


mended for, when he deſiſts from unjuſt Re- 
flections, and does not build it on a falſe 
Foundation. He endea vours to make our 
that King Charles II. in his Life. time, was a 
Pa piſt; but he only brings it to a dark and 
uncertain Suſpicion. But pag. 610, he gives 
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to King CHarles's being poiſoned, near the 
time of his Death. | 
There was a ſtrong Suſpicion of the King's 
being poiſoned by the hands of Papiſts. To 
which I ſhall add (fays he) a very ſur- 
prizing Story, that I had in November, 
1709, from Mr. Henley of Hampſhire. He 
told me, that when the Dutcheſs of Port. 


mouth came over to England in the Year 


1699, he heard that ſhe had talked as if 
King Charles had been poiſoned ; which he 
defiring to have from her own Mouth, ſhe 
gave him this Account of it. She was al- 
ways preſſing the King to make both him- 
ſelf and his People eaſy, and to come to a 
full Agreement with his Parliament : And 
he was come to a final Reſolution of ſending 
away his Brother, and of calling a Parlia- 
ment; which was to be executed the next 
day after he fell into that Fit of which he 
died. She was put upon the Secret, and 
{poke of it to no Perſon alive but to her 
Confeſſor: But the Confeſſor, ſhe believed, 
told it to ſome, who, ſceing what was to 
follow, took that wicked Courſe to pre- 
vent it. 

The other Affairs of this Reign, mention- 
ed by the Biſhop, particularly the Attempts 
for the Excluſion of the Duke of Vr, are 
moſtly to be found in other Hiſtories ; and 
being common Occurrences, they need no 
Remarks. 


King 


(29) 
King James the IId's Reign was happily 

begun, but inglorious all over. The Ad- 
vantages of it were ſo poorly managed, and 
ſo ill improved, that bad Deſigns were ill 
laid, and worſe conducted; and all came, in 
Concluſion, under one of the ſtrangeſt Cata- 
ſtrophe's that is in any Hiſtory. But I 
thought the Cataſtrophe of King Charles J. 
was beyond it. In pag. 628. we are told of 
the Omens attending the King's Coronas 
tion, The Coronation was ſet for St. George's 
Day. Dr. Turner was ordered to preach the 
Sermon: And both King and Queen reſolved 
to have all done in the Proteſtant Form, and 
to aſſiſt in all the Prayers: Only the King 
would not receive the Sacrament, which 1s 
Part of the Ceremony. In this his Prieſts 
diſpenſed with him, and he had ſuch Senſes 
given him of the Oath, that he either took 
it as a Sin, with a Reſolution not to keep it, 
or he had a reſerved Meaning in his own 
Mind. The Crown was not well fitted for 
the King's Head: It came down too far, and 
I covered the upper Part of his Face. The 
Canopy carried over him did alſo break. 
Some other ſmaller Things happened, that 
were looked on as ill Omens; and his Son 
by Mrs. Sidley died that Day. 

Here the Crown was fo ill fitted to the 
King's Head, that it eclipſed his Brains; and 
the cracking of a ſlight Canopy, is very por- 
tentous : But that his Baſtard ſhould __ 
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that auſpicious Day, ſurely this was the 
ſtrongeſt Indication of the ill Luck that was 
to follow ! Here is Superſtition indeed, in a 
Proteſtant Prelate . 
The Biſhop's Accounts of the Miſconducts 
of this Reign; of the Invaſion of Mon. 
mouth, the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, the 
Cruelty of the Soldiers, ZeFerys's Perſecu- 
tions, and the Impriſonment of the Biſhops, 
are no more than the preſent Age is very 
well acquainted: with; unleſs it be on his 
mentioning the coming over of the Prince of 
Orange, when things were puſh'd to the ut. 
moſt Extremity, and Slavery was at our 
doors, wherein he is more particular than 
any Author I have read, of the different 
Views and Deſigns of Parties, eſpecially con- 
cerning the great Intereſt that was made to 
ſettle a Regency, (which King J/illiam op- 
pos'd) and nor, to admit of a King to ſuc- 
ceed the abdicated Prince. 

He now gives us a Narrative of his Tra- 
vels to Rome, and other Countries; but en. 
deavours, as much as he can, to ſtifle the | 
occaſion of them, leſt his own dear Repu- 
tation ſhould ſuffer. He boaſts a great 
deal on his early perſuading the Princels 
Mary to agree, that her Lord and Prince 
{hould be King here, on her coming to the 
Crown. This, he thinks, was a Maſter- 
piece of Politicks, and a Service to the Na- 
tion, which merited a Statue of Braſs; 4 

jp 
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he did not, when he was complimenting 
himſelf, conſider that the Hyitiſb Parliament, 
or Convention of the States, were the only 
Power to work this Agreement; and, in re- 
gard to themſelves, on what had happen'd, 
would have obliged the Princeſs to acquieſce 
in ſuch Meaſures as were neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve and eſtabliſh the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple, without his Interpoſition. { 


4 
* 


The Page 689. contains a Character o 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, after- . 
wards King William and Queen Mary. The 
Prince (ſays he) had been much neglected 
in his Education: For all his Life long he 
hated Conſtraint. He ſpoke little, He put 
on ſome Appearance of Application: Bur he 
hated Buſineſs of all forts. Yer he hated 


Talking, and all Houſe-Games, more. This 


put him on a perpetual Courſe of Hunting, 
to which he ſeemed to give himſelf up, be- 
yond any Man Jever knew: But I looked on 
that always, as a flying from Company and 
Buſineſs. The - Depreſſion of France was 
the governing Paſſion of his whole Life. 
He had no Vice, but of one ſort, in which he 
was very cautious and ſecret. He had a 
way that was affable and obliging to the 


Dutch. But he could not bring himſelf to 


comply enough with the "Temper of the 


Engliſh, his Coldneſs and Slowneſs being 
very contrary to the Genius of the Nation. 


The 
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The Princeſs poſſeſſed all that converſe 

| Sch her with Admiration. Her Perſon was 
Moajeſtick, and created Reſpect. She had 
great Knowledge, with a true Underſtand- 
ing, and a noble Expreſſion. There was a 
Sweetneſs in her Deportment that charmed, 
and an Exact neſs in Piety and of Virtue that 
made her a Pattern to all that ſaw her. The 
King gave her no Appointments to ſupport 
the Dignity of a King's Daughter. Nor did 
he ſend lier any Preſents or Jewels; which 
was thought a very indecent, and certainly 
was a very ill-adviſed thing. For the ſet— 
tling an Allowance for her and the Prince, 
would have given fuch a Jealouſy of them, 
that the Engliſh would have apprehended 2 
ſecret Correſpondence and Confidence be- 
tween them : And che not doing it, ſhewed 
the contrary very evidently, But, tho' the 
Prince did not increaſe her Court and State 
upon this additional Dignity, ſhe managed 
her Privy Purſe ſo well, that ſhe became 
eminent in her, Charities : And the good 
Grace, with which ſhe beſtowed Favours, 
did always encreaſe their Value. She had 
read much, both in Hiſtory, and Divinity. 
And when a Courſe of Humours in her 
Eyes forc'd her from that, ſhe ſet herſelf to 
work with ſuch a conſtant Diligence, that 
ſhe made the Ladies about her aſhamed to 
be idle, She knew little of our Affairs, till 


I Was admitted to wait on her. And I be- 
gan 


C33) 
gan to lay before her the State of our Court, 
and the Intrigues in it, ever ſince the Reſto- 
ration; which ſhe receiv'd with great Satiſ. 
faction, and ſhewed true Judgment, and a 
good Mind, in all the Reflections that ſhe 
made. I will only mention one in this 
place: She asked me, What had ſharpened 
the King ſo much againſt Mr. Juricu, the 
copiouſeſt and the moſt zealous Writer of 
the Age, who wrote with great Vivacity, as 
well as Learning. I told her, He mixed all 
his Books with a moſt virulent Acrimony of 
Style; and, among other Things, he had 
writ with great Indecency of Mary Queen 
of Scots, which caſt Reflections on them 
that were deſcended from her; and was not 
very decent, in one that deſired to be conſi- 
dered as zealous for the Prince and herſelf. 
She ſaid, Furieu was to ſupport the Cauſe 
that he defended, and to expoſe thoſe that 
perſecuted it, in the beſt way he could. 
And, if what he ſaid of Mary Queen of Scots 
was true, he was not to be blamed, who 
made that uſe of it: And, ſhe added, that 
if Princes would do ill things, they muſt 
expect that the World will take Revenges on 
their Memory, ſince they cannot reach their 
Perſons : That was but a ſmall Suffering, far 
ſhort of what others ſuffered at-their Hands. 
So far I have given the Character of thoſe 
Perſons, as it appeared to me upon my firſt 
Admittance to them. I ſhall have occaſion 
mY F to 
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to ſay much more of them in the Sequel of 


this Work. 
Thus has the learned Biſhop exhibited 


+ Characters of King J/illiam and Queen 
Mary, and ſuch Characters of them as were 
by no means expected from him, No body 


imagin'd, he would have been laviſh in his | 


Praifes of a Princeſs of the Family of the 
Stuart, to which Family he had hitherto 
{hewa a ſettled Averſion; nor that he would 
have endeayour'd to trample under foot the 
Glorious Fame of his Great Benefactor 


King William, who brought him over from 


a State of Exile. This is an Inſtance of the 
Biſhop's Gratitude, as well as of his Judg- 
went. 

Ile tells us, that the King hated all man- 
ner of Buſineſs, and put on only an Appea- 
rance of Application: That he was cold and 
flow in his Temper. All this is entirely the 
Reverſe to that Prince's known Character 
in the World. He was ſo far from ſhewing 
a Life of Indolence, that his whole Life was 
a continued Scene and Series of Buſineſs and 
Action; of Action glorious in aſſerting the 
Rights and Liberties of Mankind. And tho 
the Biſhop tells us, he was in his Nature 
cold, and flow ; he had the warmeſt Heart, 
and the quickeſt Execution, in his Military 
Affairs, that were ever conſpicuous in any 
Prince or General. And the Great Prince of 
Conde, a famous“ General of France, own'd, 

in 


n 


1 

in a Battle he had given him, that the Prince 
of Orange had no fault in his Conduct, but 
his acting too much the part of 2 common 
Sold ier; which is far from being conſiſtent 
with a dull, cold, and {low Diſpoſition. In 
another part of the Biſhop's CharaQer, he 
owns, the Depreſſion of Fra7zce was the go- 
verning Paſſion of King Milliam; and yet 
he allows him to have no Paſſion, nor Life at 
all. He was for pulling down the Mighty 
French King, and yet hated Buſineſs and 
Action. Theſe are ſtrange Inconſiſtencies. 

As to what he mentions, that the Prince 
had no Vice bur one, wherein he was very 
cautious and ſecret; Jam aſtoniſh'd an Hi- 
ſtorian ſhould record ſo vile and black a part 
of any one's Character, without producing 
ſome ſort of Proof for his Juſtification. A 
Crime of ſuch a very heinous Nature is not 
to be laid to a Man's door, in the common 
way, by Hear-ſay, or otherwiſe, without 
Manifeſtation; or ſome Authority, beyond 
2 bare Aſſertion. I don't ſuppoſe the Biſhop _ 


was in the Secret of the Affair, to be fo very 


politive. All Perſons are amaz'd at this 
Treatment of King Milliam. And none 
can pretend to give any Reaſon for it, unleſs it 
be a Diſappointment the Biſhop might have 
met with in ſatisfy ing his Ambition, as to his 
Advancement to the Metropolitan See of this 
Realm, He tells us at laſt, he ſhall have occa- 
lion to ſay more of this Prince in the * 
2 0 
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of his Work; which, 'tis very probable, 
from this Specimen, may not be in his favour, 
Or, perhaps, the Prince, in ſpite of Nature, 
is to grow more active, and to have more 
Spirit, as he grows older. | 

He fays the Prince was affable and obli. 
ging to the Dutch; but he ſhould have gone 
on further in his illuſtrious Character, and 
rold us, he was the Delightand Darling of 
the Dutch, as well as of the Exgliſh Na. 
tion; which, we may collect from the Bi. 
ſhop's Account of his parting with his Coun. 
trymen, pag. 782. which is thus : On the 
26th of Ober, 1688. the Wind that had 
ſtood ſo long in the Veſt, came to the Eat. 
So Orders were ſent to all to haſte to Hel. 

poet-Sluys. That Morning the Prince went 
into the Aſſembly of the States- General, to 
take leave of them. He ſaid to them, he 
was extreme ſenſible of the Kindneſs they 
had all ſhewed him upon many Occaſions: 
He took God to witneſs, he had ſerved them 
faithfully, ever ſince they had truſted him 
with the Government, and that he had never 
any End before his Eyes but the Gocd of 
the Country: He had purſued it always: 
And if at any time he erred in his Judg- 
ment, yet his Heart was ever ſet on pro- 
curing their Safety and Proſperity. He took 
God to witneſs, he went to England with 
no other Intentions, but thoſe he had ſet out 
in his Declaration: He did not know — 
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God might diſpoſe of him: To his Provi- 


dence he committed himſelf : Whatſoever 


might become of him, he committed to 


them the Care of their Country, and recom- 
mended the Princeſs to them in the moſt 
particular manner: He aſſured them, ſhe 
loved their Country perfectly, and equally 
with her own:: He hoped, that whatever 
might happen to him, they would till pro- 


tect her, and uſe her as ſhe well deſerved : 


And fo he took leave. It was a ſad, but a 
kind Parting. Some of every Province of- 
fered at an Anſwer to what the Prince had 
ſaid; but they all melted into Tears and 
Paſſion : So that their Speeches were much 
broken, very ſhort, and extreme tender.“ 

This is a Deſcription of a Parting between 
a Prince and his People that is ſufficiently 
moving ; but yet the Prince was only affa- 
ble and obligiag. In pag. 691. he gives us 


an Account of the Prince's Senſe of our Af. 


fairs; and afterwards, pag. 714. we have a 


long Diſcourſe on King Zames's Declaration 


for Toleration in England; his Indignation 
againſt the Church- Party; and his Progreſs 
through many Parts of Erg/and : which 
being Matters of Speculation and Curioſity, 
I (ſhall inſert them as I find them. 

Ian April (1687.) the King fer out a De- 
claration of Toleration and Liberty of Con- 
ſcience. In the Preamble, the King expreſs4 
his Averſion to Perſecution on the account 


of 
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of Religion, and the Neceſſity that he found 
of allowing his Subjects Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, in which he did not doubt of the 
Concurrence of his Parliament: He renew'd 
his Promiſe of maintaining the Church of 


England, as it was by Law eſtabliſhed : 


But with this he ſuſpended all penal and 


ſanguinary Laws in Matrers of Religion : 


And, ſince the Service of all his Subjects 
was due to him by the Lawsof Nature, he 


declared them all equally capable of Em- 


ployments, and ſuppreſſed all Oaths or Teſts 
that limited this: In Concluſion, he pro- 
miſed he would maintain all his Subjects in 
all their Properties, and particularly in the 
poſſeſſion of the Abbey-Lands. 

This gave great Offence (ſays the Hiſto- 


Tian) to all true Patriots, as well as to the 


whole Church-Party. The King did now 
aſſume a Power of repealing Laws by his 
own Authority : For tho' he pretended only 
to ſuſpend them, yet no Limitation was ſet 
to this Suſpenſion ; ſo it amounted to a Re- 
peal, the Laws being ſuſpended for all time 
to come. The Preamble, that pretended 
fo much Love and Charity, and that con- 
demned Perſecution, ſounded ſtrangely in 
the Mouth of a Popiſh Prince. The King's 
Saying, that he did not doubt of the Parlia- 


ment's concurring with him in this Matter, 


ſeemed ridiculous: For it was viſible by all 


the Prorogations, that the King was but too 
well 


— 
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well aſſured, that the Parliament would not 
concur with him it. And the Promiſe to 
maintain the Subjects in their Poſſeſſions of 
the Abbey-Lands, looked as if the Deſign 
of ſetting up Popery was thought very near 
being effected, ſince otherwiſe there was no 
need of mentioning any ſuch thing. 

The Biſhop thus comments upon the King's 
Declaration; then, he proceeds, and ſays, 
Upon this a new Set of Addreſſes went round 
the Diſſenters : And they, who had ſo long 
reproached the Church of Eugland, as too 
courtly in their Submiſſions and Flatteries, 
ſeemed now to vie with them in thoſe ab- 
ject Strains. Some of them, being penned 
by Perſons whom the Court had gained, 
contained ſevere Reflections on the Clergy, 
and on their Proceedings. They magnified 
the King's Mercy and Favour, and made 
great Proteſtations of Fidelity and Gratitude. 
Many promiſed to endeavour, that ſuch Per- 
ſons ſhould be choſen to ſerve in Parliament, 
as ſhould concur with the King in the enact- 
| ing what he now granted fo graciouſly. 
Few concurred in thoſe Addreſſes; and the 
Perſons that brought them up were mean 
and inconſiderable. Yer the Court was 
lifted up with chis. The King and his Prieſts 
were delighted with theſe Addreſſes out of 
meaſure: And they ſeemed to think that 
they had gained the Nation, and had now 
conquered thoſe who were hitherto _ 
n mo 
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moſt irreconcileable Enemies. The King 
made the Cruelty of the Church of Eng. 
land the common Subject of Diſcourſe. He 
reproached them for ſetting on ſo often a 
violent Perſecution of the Diſſenters. He 
ſaid, he had intended to have ſet on this 
Toleration ſooner; but that he was reſtrain. 
ed by ſome of them, Who had treated with 

im, and had undertaken to ſhew Favour to 
thoſe of his Religion, provided they might 
be ſtill ſuffered to vex the Diſſenters. He 
named the Perſons that had made thoſe 
Propoſitions to him. In which he ſuffered | 
much in his Honour: For as the Perſons de- 
nied the whole Thing, ſo the Freedom of 
Diſcourſe, in any ſuch Treaty, ought not to 
have been made uſe of to defame them. 

It is now the Biſhop mauls the Diſſenters, 
tho? they were ever his faſt Friends; and | 
he ſays the Addreſſes went round the Difſen- 
ters, yet few concurred in them, tho? the 
Court was very much lifred up upon it: 
And he here ſeems to make an Admiration 
at Perſons being gained by the Court to pen 
Addrefles, as if it were the only time any 
ſuch thing had been praQiſed. In the cloſe, 
he cenſures the King for expoling wicked 
and pernicious Counſels. 1 

He then goes on: But, to carry this fur- 
ther, and to give a publick and an odious 
Proof of the Rigour of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, the King ordered an Enquiry to — 
| made 
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made into all the vexatious Suits into which 


the Diſſenters had been brought in theſe 
Courts, and into all the Compoſitions that 
they had been forced to make .to redeem 
themſelves from further Trouble; which, as 
was ſaid, would have brought a ſcandalous 
Diſcovery of all the ill Practices of thoſe 
Courts. For the Uſe that many that be- 
longed to them had made of the Laws, with 
relation to the Diſſenters, was, to draw 
Preſents from ſuch of them as could make 
them; threatning them with a Proceſs in 
caſe they failed ro do that, and upon their 
doing ic leaving them at full liberty to neg- 
let the Laws as much as they pleaſed. It 
was hoped at Court, that this Fury againſt 
the Church would have animated. the Dif- 
ſenters to turn upon the Clergy with ſome 
of that Fierceneſs with which they them- 
ſelves had been lately treated. Some few of 


the hotter of the Diſſenters anſwered: their 


Expectations. Angry Speeches and virulent 
Books were publiſhed : Yet theſe were diſ- 


owned by the wiſer Men among them; and 


the Clergy, by a general Agreement, made 
no Anſwer to them. So that the Matter 
was let fall, to the great Grief of the Po- 
piſh Party, Some of the Biſhops, that were 
gained by the Court, carried their Compli- 
ance to a ſhameful Pitch: For they ſet on 


Addreſſes of Thanks to the King for the 
_ Promiſe he had made, in the late Declara- 
tion, of maintaining the Church of Eug- 


G land ; 
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land; tho? it was viſible that the Intent of 
it was to deſtroy the Church. Some few 
were drawn into this. But the Biſhop of 
Oxford had ſo ill Succeſs in his Dioceſe, that 
he got but one fingle Clergyman to concur 
with him in it. Some fooliſh Men retained 
{till their old Peeviſhneſs. But the far grea- 
ter part of the Clergy began to open their 
Eyes, and ſee how they had been engaged 
by ill- meaning Men, who were now laying 
off the Mask, into all the Fury that had 
been driven on for many Years by a Popiſh 
Party. And it was often ſaid, that if ever 
God ſhould deliver them out of the preſent 
' Diſtreſs, they would keep up their Domeſ- 


tick Quarrels no more, which were fo viſibly | 


"and fo artfully managed by our Enemies to 
make us devour one another, and fo, in the 
end, to be conſumed one of another. And 
when ſome of thofe, who had been always 
moderate, told theſe, who were for putting 
on another Temper, that they would per- 
. haps forget this as ſoon as the Danger was 


over, they promiſed the contrary very ſo- 


lemnly. Now the Bed-Chamber and Draw- 
ing-Room were as full of Stories to the 
prejudice of the Clergv, as they were for- 
merly to the prejudice of the Diſſenters. It 
was ſaid, they had been loyal as long as the 
Court was in their Intereſts, and was for 
venturing all on their account; but as ſoon 
as this changed, they changed like w ile. | 
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In this Hiſtorical Paſſage the Biſhop falls 
foul on the King's Moderation and Indul- 
ence to the Diſſenters; his countenancing 


| theſe People with political Views, and pull- 


ing down the. Power of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, was then judged criminal, whate- 
ever it has been in any other JunQure. But 
tis true, King James could not manage his 
Politicks on this Head. Some of the Bi- 
ſhops (it ſeems) that were gained by the 
Court, carried their Compliance to ſerve it 
to a ſhameful Pitch: I ſuppoſe this was ne- 
ver done before, nor ſince ; nor were the 
Clergy ever *cill now diſloyal, when their 
Intereſts were ſhaken, 

He thus proceeds: The King ſeeing no . 
hope of prevailing on his Parliament, diſ- 
ſolved it; but gave it out, that he would 
have a new one before Winter. And the 
Queen being adviſed to go to the Bath for 
her Health, the King refolved on a great 
Progreſs through ſome of the Veſtern Coun- 


ties. , The King ſer our for his Progreſs, and 


went from $2/;5h4ry all round as far as to 
Chefter. In the Places through Which he 
paſſed, he ſaw a vilible Coldneſs both in the 
Nobility and Gentry, which was not ealily 


borne by a Man of his 'Temper. In many 


Places they pretended Occaſions to go out 
of their Countries. Some ſtaid at Home. 
And thoſe who waited on the King, ſeemed 


todo it rather our of Duty and Reſpect, 
than with any cordial Affection. The King, 


E on 
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on his part, was very obliging to all that 
came near him, and moſt particularly to 
the Diſſenters, and to thoſe who had paſſed 
long under the Notion of Commonwealth's. 
men. He looked very graciouſly on all that 
had been of the Duke of Mormonth's Party. 
He addreſſed his Diſcourſe generally to al] 
Forts of People. He ran out on the Point of 
Liberty of Conſcience: He ſaid, this was | 
the true Secret of the Greatneſs and Wealth 
of Holland. He was well-pleaſed to hear 
all the ill-natured Stories that were brought | 
him of the Violences committed of late, ei- 
ther by the Juſtices of the Peace, or by the 
Clergy. He every where recommended to 
them the chufing ſuch Parliament-Men, as 
would concur with him in ſettling this Li- 
berty as firmly as the Magna Charta had 
been: And to this he never forgot to add 
the taking away the Teſts. But he received 
ſuch cold and general Anſwers, that he ſaw 
he could not depend on them. The King | 
had deſigned to go through many more Pla- 
ces: But the ſmall Succeſs he had in thoſe 
which he viſited, made him ſhorten his Pro- 
greſs. He went and vilited the Queen at 
the Bath, where he ſtaid only a few Days, 
two or three at moſt: And ſhe continued on 
in her Courſe of Barhing. Many Books 
were now writ for Liberty of Conſcience: 
And, ſince all People faw what Security the 
Teſts gave, theſe ſpoke of an Equivalent to 
be offered, that ſhould give a further Secu- 
| rity, 
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t W rity, beyond what could be pretended from 
0 the Teſts. It was never explained what was 
d meant by this; ſo it was thought an artifi- 
- cial Method to lay Men afleep with a high 
it ſounding Word. Some talked of new Laws 


Yo to ſecure Civil Liberty, which had been fo 
] much ſhaken by the Practices of theſe laſt 


ff Years, ever fince the Oxford Parliament, 
s W Vpon this a very extravagant thing was gi- 
h ven out, That the King was refolved to ſet 
a up a ſort of a Commonwealth: And the 


t Papiſts began to talk every where very high 
i for Publick Liberty, trying by that to re- 


1e commend themſelves to the Nation, 
to The Remarks which occur on the King's 
as W Progreſs, and what is politically ſubjoined 
i- to it, are the following: The King ſaw a 


ad viſible Coldneſs in the Nobility and Gentry; 
1d and how could he ſee it, unleſs it had been 
ed viſible ? The King was particularly obliging 
wil to the Diſſenters, and thoſe who had paſſed 
ng for Commonwealth's- men: I ſuppoſe this 
la- was acquieſced in, becauſe they had done him 
ole the particular Favour to cut off his Fathers 
ro- Head. The Queen, continued her Courſe of 
at Bathing, at the Bath: *Tis preſumed for 
ys, the Benefit of Royal Conception, it being 
on the Annal preceding the Pretender's Birth; 
oksl and Path. Waters are powerful in theſe Ca- 
e: ſes. The King was reſolved to ſet up a 
tice} kind of Commonwealth: And I have read 
ro of a Story of a Grand Sultan, who — 
| ET 5 
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ed to renounce Mahomet, and turn Chri. 
ſtian, notwithſtanding he was circumcis'd. 

What I come to next, is the Biſhop's Ac. 
count of the Queen's being with Child, and 
the Birth of the Pretender. I will hy it 
down in his own Words. Page 748. he 
ſays, (being then abroad) 1 now look 
back to England, where the Queen's Deli. 
very was the Subject of all Men's Diſcourſe. 
And ſince to much depends on this, I will 
give as full and as diſtinct an Account of all 
that related to that Matrer, as I could gather 
up either at that time, orafterwards. The 

ueen had been for ſix or ſeven Years in 
ſuch an ill State of Health, that every Win- 
ter brought her very near Death. Thoſe 
about her ſeemed well aſſured, that ſhe, who 
had buried all her Children ſoon after they 
were born, and had now for ſeveral Years 
ceaſed bearing, would have no more Chil- 
dren. | Her own Prieſts apprehended it, and 
ſeemed to wiſh for her Death. She had 
great and frequent Diſtempers, that returned 
often, which put all People out of their 
Hopes or Fears of her having any Children. 
Her Spirits were now much on the frer. 
She was eager 1n the Projecution of all the 
King's Deſigns, It was believed, that ſhe 
had a main hand in driving him to them all. 
And he, perhaps, to make her gentler to 
him in his vagrant Amours, was more eaſy 
to her in every thing elle. The Lady Dor- 


cheſter was come back from Ireland: * 
the 
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the King went oft to her. But it was viſi- 
ble, ſhe was not like to gain that Credit in 
Affairs, to which ſhe had aſpired: And there- 


4 


fore this was leſs conſidered. 

She had another Mortification, when Fitæ- 
Zames, the King's Son, was made Duke of 
Berwick. He was a ſoft and harmleſs 
young Man, and was much beloved by the 
King: But the Queen's diſlike kept him 
from making any great Figure. He made 
two Campaigns in Hungary, that were lit- 
tle to his Honour: For, as his Governour 
diverted the Allowance that was given for 
keeping a Table, and ſent him always to 
eat at other Tables; ſo, tho? in the Siege of 
Buda, there were many occaſions given 
him to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf, yer he 
had appeared in none of them. There was 
more Care taken of his Perſon, than became 
his Age and Condition. Yet his Governour's 
Brother was a Jeluit, and in the Secret. So 
every thing was ventured on by him, and all 
was forgiven him. 

In September, the former Year (1687.) 
the Queen went to the Bath, where, as is 
| already told, the King came, and ſaw her, 

and ſtaid a few Days with her. She after 

that purſued a full Courſe of Bathing : And, 
having reſolved to return in the end of Sep- 
tember, an Accident took her, to which the 
Sex is ſubject, and that made her ſtay there 
a Week longer. She came to Miudſor on 
the ſixth of October. It was ſaid, That, - 
| tne 
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the very time of her coming to the King, 
her Mother, the Dutcheſs of Modena, made 
a Vow to the Lady Loretto, that her Daugh. 
ter might by her means have a Son. And 
it went current, that the Queen believed 
herſelf to be with Child in that very Inſtant, 
in which her Mother made her Vow : Of 
which, ſome Travellers have. aſſured me, 
there was a ſolemn Record made at Lorotth. 
A Conception, faid to be thus begun, looked 
ſuſpicious. It was now fixed to the ſixth of 
"Oftober : So the nine Months were to run to 
the ſixth of Zaly. She was in the Progreſs 
of her big Belly let Blood ſeveral times: And 


the moſt aſtringent things that could be 


propoſed were uſed. | 

It was ſoon obſerved, that all things about 
her Perſon were managed with a myſterious 
Secrecy, into which none were admitted but 
a few Papiſts. She was not dreſs'd nor un- 
dreſs'd with the uſual Ceremony. Prince 
George told me, That the Princeſs went as 
far in deſiring to be ſatisfy'd by feeling the 


Motion, after ſhe ſaid ſhe was quick, as ſhe } 


could go without breaking with her : And 


ſhe had ſometimes ſtay'd by her, even inde. 


cently long in Mornings, to ſee her Riſe, and 
to give her her Shift: But ſhe never did ei- 
ther. She never offered any Satisfaction in 
that matter by Letter to the Princeſs of 
Orange, nor to any of the Ladies of Qua- 
lity, in whoſe Word the World would have 
acquieſced. The Thing upon this began — 
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be ſuſpected: And ſome Libels were writ, 
treating the whole as an Impoſture. The 
uſe the Queen made of this, was to ſay, That 
fince ſhe ſaw ſome were ſuſpecting her as ca- 
able of ſo black a Contrivance, ſhe {corned 
to ſatisfy thoſe who could entertain ſuch 


| Thoughts of her. How jult ſoever this 


might be with relation to the Libellers, yer 
certainly, if ſhe was truly wich Child, ſhe 
owed it to the King and herſelf, to the King's 
Daughters, but moſt of all to tlie Infant ſhe 


| carried in her Belly, to give ſuch reaſonable 


Satisfaction, as might pur an end to Jealouſy. 
This was in her power to do every day: 
And her not doing it, gave juſt Grounds of 
Suſpicion, | | | 

Things went thus on ill Monday in Ba- 
fier Week. On that day the King went to 
Rocheſter, to ſee ſome of the Naval Prepara- 
tions; but was ſoon ſent for by the Queen, 
who apprehended ſhe was in danger of mit- 
carrying. Dr. Scarborough was come to 


W Anizhtsbridee to fee Biſhop Il ard, who had 


been his antient Friend, and was then his 
Patient : But the Queen's Coach was ſent to 
call him in all haſte, ſince ſhe was near mil- 


carrying. Dr. ]/7ndebank, who knew no- 


thing of this Matter, ftay'd long that Morn- 
ing upon an Appointment for Dr. Hallgrate, 
another of the Queen's Phyſicians, who the 
next time he ſaw him excuſed himſelf; for 
the Queen, he ſaid, was then under the 
moſt apparent Signs of Miſcarrying. Ot this 
= „ H the 
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the Doctor made Oath: And it is yet ex- 
tant. 5 

On the ſame Day the Counteſs of Clare 
don, being to go out of Town for a few 
Days, came to fee the Queen before ſhe went, 
knowing nothing of what had happen'd to 
her. And ſhe, being a Lady of the Bed. 
Chamber to Queen Dowager, did, according 
to the Rule of the Court, go into the Queen's 
Bed-Chamber, without asking Admittance, 
She ſaw the Queen a-bed, bemoaning herſelf 
in a molt doletul manner, faying often, L. 
done, undone! And one that belonged to 
her carried ſomewhat out of the Bed, which 
ſhe believed was Linnen taken from the 
Queen, She was upon this in ſome Confu- 
ſion: And the Counteſs of Pozyis coming in, 
went to her, and ſaid with ſome ſharpneſs, 
What do you here ? And carried her to the 
Door. Betore ſhe had got out of the Court, 
one of the Bed-Chamber Women followed 
her, and charged her not to ſpeak of any 
thing ſhe had ſeen that Day. This Matter, 
whatever was in it, was huſhed up: And 
the Queen held on her Courſe. 

The Princeſs had Mifcarried in the Spring. 
So, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered her Strength, 
the King preſſed her to go to the Bath, ſince 
that had ſo good an effect on the Queen. 
Some of her Phyſicians, and all her other 
Friends, were againſt. her going. Lower, 
one of her Phyſicians, told me, he was againſt 


it: He thought, ſhe was not ſtrong e 
| « 


quickly ready. 
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for the Bath, tho? the King pre Ted it with 
an unuſual Vehemence. Milli, , ano- 
ther Phyſician, told rhe Earl of M An,, 
that he was preſſed ro go ro the 7: incels, 
and adviſe her to go to the Path, The 
Perſon that ſpoke ro him, told him, the King 
was much ſer on it, and that he expected it 
of him, that he would perſuade her to ir. 
Millington anſwered, he would not adviſe a 
Patient according to Direction, but accord- 
ing to his own Reaſon : So he would not go. 
Scarborough and J/itherly took it upon them 
to adviſe it: So ſhe went thither in the end 
of May. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the 
Queen did all of the ſudden change her 
Reckoning, and began ir from rhe King's 
being with her at Bath. This came on ſo 
quick, that, tho? the Queen had ſet the four- 
teenth of June for her going to Mindſor, 
where ſhe intended to lie in, and all the 
Preparations for the Birth, and for the Child, 
were ordered to be made ready by the end 
of Tune; yet now a Reſolution was taken 
tor the Queen's Ly ing. in at St. Zames's ; and 
Direct ions were given to have all things 
The Bath Water either did 
not agree with the Princeſs ; or the Advices 
of her Friends were ſo preſſing, who thought 
ber Abſence from the Court at that time of 
ſuch Conſequence, that in Compliance with 
them ſhe gave it out it did not, and that 


therefore ſhe would return in a few Days. 
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The Day after the Court had this Notice 
the Queen faid, ſhe would go to St. Fames's, 
and look for the good Hour. She was often 
told, That it was impoſſible, upon ſo ſhort a 
Warning, to have Things ready. But ſhe 
was fo poſitive, that ſhe ſaid, ſhe would lie 
there that Night, tho? ſhe ſhould lie upon 
the Boards, And at Night, tho? the ſhorter 
and quicker way was to go from J/hitehall 
to St. Zames's through the Park, and ſhe 
always went that way; yet now, by a fort 
of Aﬀectation, ſhe would be carried thither 
by Charing-Croſs thro? the Pall. Mall. And 
it was given out by all her Train, that ſhe 
was going to be delivered, Some faid, it 
would be next Morning : And the Prieſts | 
ſaid very confidently, that it would be a 
Boy. | 
The next Morning, about nine a Clock, 
ſhe ſent Word to the King, that ſhe was in 
Labour. The Queen Dowager was next 
ſent to. But no Ladies were ſent for. 80 
that no Women were in the Room, but two 
Dreſſers, and one Under-Dreſſer, and the 
Midwife. The Earl of Arran ſent Notice 
to the Counteſs of Sumnderluud: So fhe 
came. The Lady Pellaſis came allo in time. 
The Proteſtant Ladies, that belong'd to the 
Court, were all gone to Church before the 
News was let go abroad: For it happen'd on 
Trinity-Sunday, it being that Year on the 
tenth of Junc. The King brought over 
with him from J/þiteball a great many 
Peers 
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Peers and Privy-Counſellors. And of theſe 
Eighteen were let into the Bed- Chamber: 
But they ſtood at the furtheſt end of the 
Room. The Ladies ſtood within the Al- 
cove. The Curtains of the Bed were drawn 
cloſe, and none came within them, but the 
Midwife, and an Under Dreſſer. The Queen 
lay all the while a-Bed : And, in order to 
the warming one ſide of it, a Warming-Pan 
was brought. But it was not open'd, that it 
might be ſeen that there was Fire, and no- 
thing elſe in it: So here was Matter for Suſ- 
picion, with which all People were fill'd. 

A little before ten, the Queen cried out as 
in a ſtrong Pain, and immediately after the 
Mid wife ſa id aloud, ſhe was happily brought 
to Bed. When the Lords all cried out of 
what, the Midwife anſwered, the Queen 
mult not be ſurprized: Only ſhe gave a 
Sign to the Counteſs of Sunderland, who 
upon that touched her Forehead, by which, 
it being the Sign before agreed on, the King 
ſaid, he knew it was a Boy. No Cries 
were heard from the Child : Nor was it 


ſhewed to thoſe in the Room. It was pre- 


tended, more Air was neceſſary. The Un- 
der-Dreſſer went out with the Child, or 
ſome what elſe, in her Arms, to a Dreſſing- 
Room, to which there was a Door near the 
Queen's Bed: But there was another Entry 

to it from other Apartments. 
The King continued with the Lords in 
the Bed- Chamber for ſome Minutes, which 
| was 
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was either a Sign of much Phlegm upon ſuch 
an Occaſion; for it was not known whether 
the Child was alive or dead: or it looked 
like the giving time for ſome Management. 
After a little while they went all into the 
Dreſſing-Room: And then the News was 
publiſhed. In the mean while, nobody was 
called to lay their Hands on the Queen's 
Belly, in order to a full Satisfaction. When 
the Princeſs came to Town three Days at- 
ter, ſhe had as little Satisfaction given her. 
Chamberlain, the Man-Midwife, who was 
always ordered to attend her Labour be- 
fore, and who brought the Plaiſters for pur- 
ting back the Milk, wonder'd that he had 
not been ſent to. He went, according to 
Cuſtom, with the Plaiſters: But he was told 
they had no occaſion for him. He fancied, 
that ſome other Perfon was put in his place: 
But he could not find that any had it. All 
that concerned the Milk, or the Queen's 
Purgations, was managed till in the dark. 
This made all People inclined more and 
more to believe, there was a baſe Impoſture 
now put on the Nation. That ſtill increas'd. 
That Night one Hemings, a very worthy 
Man, an Apothecary by his Trade, who 
lived in St. Martin's Lane, the very next 
Door to a Family of an eminent Papilt : 
(Brown, Brother to the Viſcount Monta- 
cute lived there:) The Wall between his 
Parlour and theirs being fo thin, that he 
could eaſily hear any thing that was re 
. with 
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with a louder Voice, he (Hemings) was 
reading in his . Parlour late at Night, when 
he heard one coming into the neighbouring 
Parlour, and ſay, with a doleful Voice, The. 
Prince of Wales is dead: Upon which, a 
great many, that lived in the Houſe, came 
down Stairs very quick, Upon this Confu- 
ſion he could not hear any thing more; but 
it was plain, they were in a great Conſtets 
nation, He went with the News next Morn- 
ing to the Biſhops in the Tower. The Coun- 
tels of Clarendon came thither ſoon after, 
and told them, She had been at the young 
Prince's Door, but was denied Acceſs: She 
was amazed at it ; and asked, if they knew 
her: They faid, they did; but that the 
Queen had ordered, that no Perſon whatſoe- 
ever ſhould be, ſuffered to come in to him. 
This gave Credit ro Hemings's Story, and 
looked as if all was ordered to be kept {hut 
up cloſe, till another Child was found. One, 
that faw the Child two Days after, ſaid to 
me, that he looked ſtrong, and not like a 
Child ſo newly born. J/indebank met Mal- 
grave the Day after this Birth, and remem- 
bred him of what he had told him eight 
Weeks before. He acknowledged what he 
had ſaid, but added, that God wrought Mi- 
racles: To which no Reply could, or durſt 

be made by the other: It needed none. So 
healthy a Child being ſo little like any of 
thoſe the Queen had born, it was given out, 
that he had Fits, and could not live. _ 
tllole 
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thoſe who ſaw him every Day obſerved no 
ſuch thing: On the contrary, the Child 
Was ina very profperous State. None of 
. thoſe Firs ever happened when the Princeſs 
was at Court; for ſhe could not be denied 
Admittance, tho? all others were. So this 
was given out to make the Matter more cre- 
dible. It is true, ſome Weeks after that, 
the Court being gone to J/7-24/or, and the 
Child ſent to Richmond, he fell into ſuch 
Fits, that four Phyſicians were ſent for. 
They all looked on him as a dying Child, 
The King and Queen were ſent for. The 
Phyſicians went to a Dinner prepared to: 
them, and were often wondering that they 
Were not called for They took it for gran- 
ted, that the Child was dead. But, when 
they went in after Dinner to look on him, 
they ſaw a ſound healthy Child, that ſeemed 
to have had no fort of Illneſs on him. It 
Was ſaid, that the Child was ftrangely re- 
vived of a ſudden. Some of the Phyſicians 
told Lloyd, Biſhop of &. Aſaph, that it was 
not poſlible for them to think it was the 
fame Child ; they looked on one another, but 
durſt not ſpeak What they thought. 

Thus the Biſhop hath related ſuch Parti- 
culars as be could gather of this Birth; 
moſt of which, he ſays, he took from the 
Informations that were ſent over to the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange. He then 
ſays, that the Proof the King brought after- 
wards to put this Matter out of doubt, 
HGH made 
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made it become more doubtful than ever. 
An Account of this follows in pag. 785. in 
theſe words: The Matter of the greateſt 


' Concern, and that could not be dropt, but 


was to be ſupported, was the Birth of the 
Prince of J/ales. And therefore the Court 
thought it neceſſary, now in an After- 
Game, to offer ſome Satisfaction in that 
Point. So a great Meeting was called, not 
only of all the Privy-Counſellors and Judges, 
but of all the Nobility then in Town. To 
theſe the King compla ined of the great In- 
jury that was done both him and the Queen 
by the Prince of Orange, who accuſed 
them of ſo black an Impoſture: He faid, 
he believed there were few Princes then a- 
live, who had been born in the Preſence of 
more Witneſſes than were ar his Son's Birth: 
He had therefore called them together, that 
they might hear the Proof of that Matrer. 
It was firſt proved, that the Queen was de- 
livered a-bed, while many were in the 
Room; and that they faw the Child ſoon 
after he was taken from the Queen by the 
Midwife, But in this the Midwife: was the 
ſingle Witneſs; for none of the Ladies had 
felt the Child in the Queen's Belly. The 
Counteſs of Sunderland did indeed depoſe, 
That the Queen called to her to give her 
her Hand, that ſhe might feel howthe Child 
lay, to which ſhe added, Which I did; but 
did not fay, whether ſhe felt the Child, or 


not: And ſhe told rhe Dutcheſs of Hamill. 
1 [ | ton 
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ton, from whom I had it, that when ſhe 
put her Hand into the Bed, the Queen held 
it, and let her go no lower than her 
Breaſts: So that really ſhe felt nothing. 
And this Depoſition, brought to make a 
Shew, was an Evidence againſt the Matter, 
rather than for it; and was a violent Pre- 
ſumption of an Impoſture, and of an Arti- 
fice to cover it. Many Ladies depoſed, that 
ö they had often ſeen the Marks of Milk on | 
| the Queen's Linnen, near her Breaſts. Two 
| or three depoſed, that they ſaw it running 
| out at the Nipple. All theſe depoſed, | 
| that they ſaw Milk before the pretended | 

Delivery. But none of them depoſed con- | 
cerning Milk after the Delivery, tho? Na- ö 
ture ſends it then in greater Abundance : i 
And the Queen had it always in ſuch a I © 
Plenty, that ſome Weeks paſſed after her 
Delivery, before ſhe was quite freed from h 
it. The Ladies did not name the Time in 1 
which they ſaw the Milk, except one, who 6 
named the Month of May But, if che Par. 1 
ticulars mentioned before, that happened on 5 
Eaſter Monday, are reflected on, and it it wi 
appears probable by theſe that the Queen 2 
miſcarried at that time; then all that the ww} 
Ladies mentioned of Milk in her Breaſts, 0 
particularly ſhe that fixed it to the Month by 
of May, might have followed upon that _ 
Miſcarriage, and be no Proof concerning F 
the late Birth. Mrs. Pferce, the Laun- P 


dreſs, depoſed, that ſhe took Linnen 2 
| the 
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the Queen's Body once, which carried the 
Marks of a Delivery. But ſhe ſpoke only 
to one Time. That was a main Circum- 
ſtance. And, if it had been true, it muſt 


have been often done, and was capable of a 


more copious Proof, ſince there is Occaſion 
for ſuch things to be often looked on, and 
well conſidered. The Lady J/ertworth was 
the ſingle Witneſs that depoſed, that ſhe 
had felt the Child move in the Queen's Bel- 
ly. She was a Bed-Chamber Woman, as 
well as a ſingle Witneſs : And ſhe fixed it on 
no Time. If it was early, ſhe might have 
been miſtaken : Or if it was before Eaſter 
Monday, 1t might be true, and yet have no 
Relation to this Birth. This (/ays the Bi- 

) was the Subſtance of this Evidence, 


. 
which was ordered to be Enrolled and Print- 


ed. But, when it was publiſhed, it had a 
quite contrary Effect to what the Court ex. 
pected from it. The Preſumption of Law 
before this was all in favour of the Birth, 
ſince the Parents owned the Child: ſo that 
the Proof lay on the other Side, and ought 
to be offered by thoſe who called it in que- 
ſtion. But, now that this Proof was brought, 
which was ſo apparently defective, it did 
not leſſen, but increaſe the Jealouſy with 
which the Nation was poſſeſſed: For all 
People concluded, that if che thing had been 
true, it muſt have been eaſy to have brought 
a much more copious Proof than was now 
publiſhed to the World. It was much ob- 
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ſerved that Princeſs Aus was not preſent, 
She indeed excuſed herſelf : She thought ſhe 
was Breeding, And all Motion was forbid. 
den her. None believed that to be the true 
Reafon ; for it was thought, that the going 
from oneAppartment of the Court to another 
could not hurt her. So it was looked on as 
4 Colour, that ſhewed ſhe did not believe 
the Thing ; and that therefore ſhe would 
not, by her being preſent, ſeem to give any 
Credit ro it. 


his is the Biſhop's full and diſtinct Ac. 


count of every thing relating to the Preten. | 
der's Birth: And I hope I may claim the 
Privilege of making ſome Remarks upon it, 
(tho? not ſo many as the Subject would 
bear) without giving Offence to any ; for 


none can give leſs Credit to the pretended 


Legitimacy of the Chevalier than myſelf: 1 
have Abjured him; and will abide by it. I 
would fain be ſerious on this Head: Bur *tis 
impoſſible. The Biſhop has prevented it by 
the many little extraordinary Circumſtances 
intermixed with his Relation, But I do not 
pretend to lay all the Inconſiſtencies of this 

long Account at the Hiſtorian's door; be- 
cauſe he relates the Reports of others, and 
what they have given out, on which he 
builds his Obſervations, But I ſhall ſtick as 
cloſely as I can to his own Reflect ions, and 


- endeavour to make them agree, or ſhew 
wherein they differ, 


And 
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And firſt, the Queer's Prieſts, it ſeems, 
apprehended that ſhe would have no more 
Children, ſince ſhe had hitherto buried all 
her Children ſoon after they were born, and 
had now ceaſed bearing for ſeveral Years: 
Here the Prieſts are brought in as Authori- 
ties for the Barrenneſs of the Queen ; as if 
they were ſo many Midwives, or had more 
to do with ſome Secrets than they ought. 
Next, the Queen was fo eager in the Proſe- 


cution of the King's Deſigns, that ſhe had 


not time to be got with Child : This is 


the firſt Inſtance I have met with, that 


Women are not always at leiſure for the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Creation. _ 

The Duke of Berwick was a ſoft and 
harmleſs young Man, and much belov edby 
the King. Here is a ſore Reflection on that 
Glorious Hero; that he had not a great and 
rough Beard at a tender and unuſual Age, to 
ſhew his great and unuſual Courage; and 
mark out the Signs of a General, whoſe 
Prowels is meaſured by the Length of his 
Beard But he was much beloved by 
the King: And that was perhaps for his 
want of Beard. 

An Accident took the Queen to which the 
Sex is ſubject, and retarded her Journey 
from the Bath to London: This is very de- 
cently expreſſed, where all Secrets were to 
be examined, and every Thing ſet in open 
View. It was ſaid, that her Mother, the 
Dutcheſs of Modena, made a Vow to the 

| Lady 
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Lady Loretto, that her Daughter might 
have a Son: But this is only, it was ſaid ; but 
indeed ſome Travellers (no body knows 
who) aſſured the Biſhop, there was a Re. 
cord made of it at Loretto. 5 

The Princeſs ſometimes ſtay'd indecently 
long in the Mornings, to ſee the Queen riſe, 
and to give her her Shift, in order to be fa. 
tisfied ; Now here the Princeſs was to have 


a large and full Proſpect of the Queen's Per- 


ſon, backſide and foreſide; and both ſee and 


' feel the Motion of the Infant : But this 


might be neceſſary to diſcover naked Truth. 


Tho' the Queen was ſo very obſtinate as 


never to offer any Satisfaction in that way; 
but deſpis'd thoſe Perſons who were only 
thus to be ſatisfied. 


In Eaſter Week the Queen is ſaid to have 
miſcarried : Dr. Wallgrave having ſaid, that 


ſhe was then under the molt apparent Signs 
of Miſcarriage; and the Counteſs of Cla— 
reudom, who made her an officious Viſit, 
having obſerved ſomething carried out of the 
Bed, which ſhe believed was Linnen taken 


from the Queen: But could this Linnen con- 


tain nothing that comes from a Woman, but 
a Miſcarriage ? This the Biſhop ſhould have 
told us. Then the Princeſs, ſhe miſcarried 
too; and was preſſed, preſſed, and re-preſſed, 
over and over again, to go to the Bath, to be 
out of the way, it ſeems, at the time of the 
Queen's Ly ing- in: Becauſe Dr. Scarborough 
and Dr. }/itherly adviſed it for her Health. 
153 | : | Upon 
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Upon this, the Queen not only chang'd her 
Reckoning, but the intended place of her 
Lying-in ; which was a great Crime in her, 
becauſe it was never known before that a 
Woman had been miſtaken in herReckoning, 
or had made any Alterations as to the Place 
intended for her laying down her great 
Belly. i | 
Tho? the ſhorter and quicker way was to 
go from J/hitehall to St. Zames's thro? the 
Park, and the Queen always weat that way ; 
yet now ſhe would be carried thither by 
Charing-Croſs thro! the Mall. This, I pre- 
ſume, was politically concerted, to ſhew 
herſelf to the People, that they might be 
able to judge, ſhe was not with Child, ac- 
cording to the Opinion of the Biſhop, and 
ſome others; and conſequently, to give an 
honeſt Disbelief to all Reports of the Birth 
of the Pretender: For ſhe was to be carried 
publickly, thro' the moſt publick part of the 
Town, for the View of the Populace. 

The Prieſts ſaid, the Child would be a 
Boy : A Report of this kind might proceed 
from the Knowledge and Intimations of the 
good old Women, who have great Skill and 
Underſtanding in theſe Affairs; and can tell 
by the falling of a Cheek, as well as by the 
ſwelling of a Belly, and other Signs, with. 
out conſulting the Stars, whether a Wo- 
man be pregnant with male Iſſue, or a fe- 
male: Twas from theſe Women, I ſuppoſe, 
the Prieſts were furniſhed with Predictions 


O 


( 
of this kind: Or, perhaps, as they had been 


before complimented as Mid wives, fo here 


they might be very well ra nk'd amongſt the 
number of old Women. No Ladies were 
ſent for at the Labour: But ſome were there. 
And the Proteſtant Ladies, that belong'd to 
the Court, were all gone to Church before 


the News went abroad: Here is an Honour 
indeed to the Proteſtant Ladies, and to the 


Proteſtant Cauſe, that not one of them be— 
longing to the Court would be abſent from 


their Religion. But it was Trinity Sunday. 


I fay nothing of the Myſteries of that 


Day. 
The King brought over with him from 


Whitehall a great many Peers and Privy- 
Counſellors. And of theſe eighteen were let 
into the Queen's Bed-Chamber : But they 
were plac'd ar the further end of the Room. 
The erghteen Lords, T take it, were to have 
been ranged round the Bed, and been near 
and curious Spectators of the launching of 
the Child out of the Womb. By this means, 
the Counſellors would have been privy to all 
Affairs, and had full Satisfaction. The Warm- 
ing Pan was not opened, to fee whether 
there were Fire in it, and nothing elle : 
Who knows but there might be a ſpurious 
Infant lie under the Fire, (in caſe there was 
any) and nouriſh with its Heat. 

A little before ten, the Queen cried out as 
in a ſtrong Pain, and the Midwife proclaim- 
ed the Birth: But no Cries were _ 
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from the Child. I preſume this was the 


6rft Infant that came into the World with 
an intire Silence. The King continu'd with 
the Lords in the Bed-Chamber for ſome Mi- 
nutes, Which was either a Sign of much 
Phlegm, or it looked like the giving time for 
ſome Management : Here the King ſhould 
have immediately withdrew, and left the 
whole number of Peers to inſpect how Mat- 
ters went. It ſeems no body was called to 
lay their Hands upon the Queen's Belly: I 
hope the Privy-Counſellors are not meant 
here, who are but ill Judges of theſe pri- 
vate Matters, tho' ſome of them might be 
well acquainted with ſuch Parts as were to 
to be examined. | | 
One Hlemings, an Apothecary, but a very 
worthy Man, who never ſent any body out 
of the World deſignedly, heard thro' a Wall, 
that the Prince of Vales was dead: I ſuppoſe 
this would not be taken as Evidence in Meſt- 
minfter-Hall, or any other Courts of Judi- 
cature. *Twas given out, the Child had 
Fits; but it was a healthy ſtrong Child; 
and tho? he had not Fits, yet he had Fits ro 


| that degree that four Phyſicians were ſent 


for: But not being call'd upon at the time 
they appointed, they went in, and ſaw ano- 
ther Child: Which other Child, was ſuppo- 
ſed to be put in the place of the firſt Child; 
which firft Child was a ſpurious Brat. 


As to the Proofs for the pretended Legiti- 


mey of this Child, I ſhall be ſhort! in my 
EET R. 
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Remarks; becauſe I think, as the Biſhop 
does, that there is little or nothing in them. 
None of the Ladies felt this Child in the 
Belly: The Countefs of Sunderland did not 
put her Hand low enough ; and, perhaps, 
others did not go high enough. There's a 
great deal ſaid about Milk; but none depo. 
ſed concerning Milk after the Delivery; (tho 
Nature ſends it then in greater abundance) 
and notwithſtanding,theQueen had it always 
in ſuch plenty, that ſome Weeks paſs'd after 
her Delivery, before ſhe was quite freed from 
it. The Biſhop means here, I ſuppoſe, in her 
former Child-bearing ; tho” he has not ex- 
preſs'd it, Linnen was taken from the 
Queen's Body with Marks of a Delivery; 
but it was but once: It ſhould have been of. 
tener, and have had Marks, I preſume, of fur- 
ther Deliveries. The Lady Ventworth felt 
a Child move in the Queen's Belly: But as 
the time is not mention'd when, it ſeems it 
might be the Miſcarriage ſhe felt move. It 
appears that there was but one Witneſs to 
any thing ; And the Queen ſhould have 
ſhewn to the whole Court, Burt, perhaps, 
I am miſtaken ; ſhe was not to have done] 


it. 


| Theſe are the few humorous Remarks! 

% have preſumed to make on this extraordinary 

part of the Biſhop's Hiſtory : Which, after 

all, I cannot but think that the Hiſtorian had 

a very honeſt and good Meaning in it; and 

therefore what I have obſery'd may be] 
| | judged 
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4 judged to be rather Mirth and Witticiſm, 
1. than ſubſtantial Obſer vation. Be it conſtrued 
0 as it will, I ſtand juſtify'd to my ſelf: I de- 
t ſign no Reflection on the preſent Admi- 
85 niſtration, which I have ſworn to defend, 
a and which every honeſt Man ought to ſub- 
0- mit to ; nor no Favour to a Popiſh Preten- 
0? der, endowed with all the Bigottry and ſla- 
J viſh Tenets with which the whole Power of 
58 Rome could furniſh him for his Conduct. 

er I have now gone through the Obſer va- 
m tions I propoſed on Biſhop Burnet's Hiftory 
er F bis own Times ; and have been ſo favou- 
x- rable to this Right Reverend Writer, that I 
ne bave made much fewer Remarks than his 
: Hiſtory would bear: Ic would fill no ſmall 
f- Volume to point out all its Irregularities; 
r- © but the chief of them, I think, I have hit 
lt upon. But yet I am far from entirely con- 
as demning the Biſhop, and heaping up every 
it thing to his Diſpraiſe: He has a great many 
It Y good things in his Hiſtory ; particularly the 
to Character of King Char/es II. is a beautiful 
ve Character; but this mult be ſaid of it, that 1c 
ps, has a great deal more Ingenuity than Candor 
ne and Integrity. 


Whatever Opinion he conceiv'd of o- 

II chers, who acted in more exalred Stations, 

ry it is very certain he had a good one of 

er | himſelf, He thought himſelf of the greateſt 

ad Conſequence in che World. The important 

nd Words, I did fo and fo, and Twas ſo and 
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. fo, are oftentimes repeated in his Hiſtory, 


To enumerate a few of them: Firſt, I had 
while I was young a greater Knowledge of 
Affairs than is uſual. 7 fell into great Ac- 
quaiatance and Friendſhips. I ſaw a great 
deal more than others, 7 have ſhewed this 
Hiſtory to my Friends, and they highly 
approved it. I undertook to write a 
Hiſtory of the Reformation. IJ carried Dr, 
Stillingflect to the Duke of ur. I was 
offered Preferment. I was invited by the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange to come to 
them, I was much truſted by them. J 
was forbid to ſee them. Twas delired to 
go with the Prince. I perſuaded Princeſs 
Mary. I muſt fay ſomething of mylelt. 
Theſe, with abundance other 7's, are in- 
terſperſed in his Hiſtory, to ſet out bis All- 
ſufficiency, and embelliſh his own dear Cha- 
racter; but 'tis obſervable throughout his 
Characters, that others are no 7's. He like- 
wiſe is very fond of the word $9: So the 
nine Months were to run — 80 as ſoon as 
ſhe had recovered—So he would not go 


So preſſing were her Friends 80 here 


was Matter for Suſpicion— 80 this was 


given out — 80 a great Meeting was cal- 
ed 80 the Counteſs felt nothing 
So that the Proof lay on the other Side 
So it was looked on — — With many other 
&*s are to be met with in one Story only. 


Then he is alſo in love with the material 
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words If ſo, and ſuch a one ſaid ſo. But 
theſe are not Faults in an Hiſtorian. - 

I ſhall only make a Reflection or two on 
Hiſtorical Writers, and put a Period to my 
Remarks. A warm Party-Man is the moſt 
unfit Perſon in Life to write a Hiſtory of 
Facts, where Parties are to be treated of. 
His Zeal for the Side he eſpouſes will ever 


be top-heavy, and ſhow itſelf in Circum- 


ſtances and Things, which rather ridicule 
and injure the Party, than ſerve it; (for a 
zealous Man will often ſay too much, more 
readily than too little.) And whereas by 
an ungovernable Paſſion againſt the oppoſite 
Side, as ſtrong as his Zeal for his own, he 
runs Riot and Counter to all good Senſe and 
good Manners, even ſo far that his Hiſtory 
loſes its Weight with all judicious and con- 
ſiderate Perſons. 

The Productions of ſuch a Wüter, tho? 
his Character and Genius be the greateſt, 
cannot laſt long in Reputation, even with 
his own Party: The Men of Senſe among 
them will ſoon give him up; and it will not 
be in the power of others to ſupport him. 


| What I fay here, is mentioned in general: 


And as to the Biſhop (notwithſtanding he 
declares againſt Parties) I muſt obſerve he 
is in ſome meaſure concerned, and that he 
quits the Hiſtorian when he becomes the 
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